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PREFACE. 



THE following Observations of the celebrated Professor Wtt- 
tenbach* on the Importance of Greek Literature were originally 
translated for the North American Review, and were published in 
the ninth volume of that work. The high reputation of the author, 
his just estimate of the writers of antiquity, and his important re- 
marks upon the best method of studying their immortal works, have 
led the editors to believe, that this valuable tract might be still further 
useful, if published in a separate pamphlet To the present edition 
is added the learned author's Exemplification of his method of ex- 
plaining the Classics to his pupils ; and if (as Mons. Gail justly 
observes in a passage we shall presently quote) all instructers of 
youth ought to read the Observations themselves, they ought no less 
attentively to peruse this Exemplification. Those respectable men 
among us, who are engaged in the arduous, but honourable office of 
instructing our youth in classical learning, will, we persuade our- 
selves, be highly gratified at seeing in detail the method which was 
followed with success by this distinguished man ; who, in addition to 
being one of the first scholars of the age, was also for a great part 
of his life a practical instructer. The well considered opinions of 
guch a man, upon a subject of so much importance, cannot but be 
received by our countrymen with all the respect which they ought 
to command. 

The subject of education has, for some time past, occupied no in* 
considerable share of the public attention in the United States ; and 
the elements of a good education are, perhaps, sufficiently well un- 

* We regret to hear, while writing these remarks, that this eminent scholar 
has lately died in Holland. His successor at the University of Leyden is 
Professor Bake, who (as a correspondent in Holland informs us) is a young 
man of great promise. 
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derstood in theory by many persons among us, who have read and re- 
flected upon it with that just discrimination, which a subject of this 
nature demands. But the practical method of conferring such an 
education, or, in other words, the art of education, if we may judge 
from the different effects produced in Europe and in this country, is 
yet in a very imperfect state among us. Those intelligent Ameri- 
cans, who have travelled in Europe, all concur in the opinion, that 
there is a wide difference between a well-educated European and 
what we are accustomed to consider as a well-educated gentleman in 
the United States. Now, after making all due allowance for the 
greater length of time employed in an European education, much of 
this difference still remains to be accounted for in some other way ; 
and how is it to be accounted for ? We have long believed, that it is in 
a great measure owing to our not being thoroughly skilled in what 
may properly be called the art of education. We do not stop here, to 
inquire into the causes of this state of things. How much of it may 
be the consequence of our Revolution — how much, the effect of local 
circumstances— or how much, the result of unsettled opinions in the 
different parts of our country as to the relative importance, of science 
and of classical learning, need not at present be examined. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to assume it as a fact (which, indeed, is ad- 
mitted by the very apologies we are accustomed to make for it) and 
proceed to inquire into the means of remedying this radical imper- 
fection in our modes of education. 

Here, perhaps it may be said — If \?e are not yet in possession of 
the best practical methods Of instruction employed in Europe, we 
can, surely, by diligent inquiry learn them, and then proceed to ap- 
ply them ourselves. We may, undoubtedly, by careful and minute 
inquiries, acquaint ourselves with those methods, as we do in the case 
of other arts; but yet the practical skill to apply them with effect, 
seems to be still wanting. The truth is, (and all our liberal and well 
informed teachers candidly acknowledge it,) that we have not had 
a degree of experience in education to be at all compared with that 
of our European brethren ; for they have been constantly engaged 
for centuries, and under circumstances vastly more favourable than 
ourselves, in perfecting the art of education. What course then, it 
may be asked, ought we to pursue in this country? We have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the people of America must for some time do 
as other nations have done ; as in ancient times the Romans did, 
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when-t^ey sent to Greece for their instructers ; and, as at the present 
day thi leas learned nations of Europe do, when they invite able 
professors from their more learned neighbours to come and reside 
among them. Nor let it be thought, as some superficial reasonera 
have persuaded themselves, that this would derogate at all from the 
dignity of our national character; for surely we need feel no repug- 
nance in yielding to any thing, to which the brave and proud Ro- 
mans thought it no disgrace to submit Cicero and Caesar both stu- 
died under Greefc masters ;* and shall our independence of spirit and 
love of country take alarm at what they felt to be no stain upon 
their characters? We are accustomed to believe, and are pleased 
with the belief, that our European brethren, in some other instances, 
think it no disgrace to borrow from us our native artists and our arts ; 
why then should we feel any repugnance to being under the like obli- 
gations to them in the art of Education ? Until we shall be willing to 
do this (to a certain extent at least) it is much to be feared, that our 
children will not derive all those advantages from education which it 
is our duty to afford them. On this point we shall take the liberty 
of laying before the reader, in support of our opinion, the remarks of 
a learned friend, who has thoroughly examined the best European 
systems of education, and whose authority, if we were at liberty to 
name him, would need no aid to give this opinion its due weight 
He had been requested to furnish a particular account of the course 
of studies pursued in the schools of France, which he obligingly com- 
plied with; but, after giving as satisfactory a detail as was practica- 
ble, he subjoins the following reflections, which cannot be too strongly 
recommended to the attention of all : 

"Allow me to close this letter, my dear Sir, with expressing the 
gratification I feel, at finding you interested in the subject of school 
education, the part of our system which requires the first reform. 
Well aware, as I was, that our schools were defective, I knew not 
how defective they were, till I had seen the good ones in Europe. 
Though the schools of Paris are the least good of those I have seen, 
even they show in glaring colours our deficiency. But I fear the 
most accurate description of foreign schools, and details the most 
minute of the modes of proceeding, will lead to little else than a 

* Cic. Brat cap. 80, and Platarch in Vita Cseiar. cap. 3. 
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knowledge of oor deiciency, without essentially contributing to sup- 
ply it If a bit of cloth or a hat is to be manufactured in America, 
the most exact description of the manipulations of the English fabrics 
are inadequate. Workmen must be, and are imported, who have 
been brought up to the work. I have not yet found in history an 
example of any other method of propagating learning. In the very in- 
fancy of our colony, the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures were transla- 
ted into each other at morning and evening prayers at Cambridge. It 
was done then by the emigrant English scholars, who filled the places 
of instruction in the infant College ; and, as this importation ceased 
before the occasions of our state of society furnished the necessity, 
and the encouragement necessary to finished scholarship, learning 
died out among us— it was fairly ausgeUorben {[gone out] if I may 
borrow that expressive word ; and, to own the truth, is not yet revi- 
vified with us ; nor will it ever be, till brought over again from Eu~ 
rope. No man can teach that which he has never learned ; and no 
man can acquire himself that which is only to be gotten by external 
instruction, imparted according to methods formed and perfected by 
centuries of learned tradition." * 

Such we believe to be the sentiments of every parent among us, 
who is solicitous that his sons should have a finished educations—in 
education* which shall reflect honour upon our national character in 
the persons of our young gentlemen who travel, and which shall 
enable those gentlemen to feel at their ease, when in the company of 
the most polite and learned circles of Europe. We are too apt, in 
this country, to consider ourselves as an insulated people~«as not be* 

* Since this letter was written, a number of private gentlemen, with a high- 
ly honourable zeal for the advancement of education and sound learning in 
this country, have established a school in Boston, under the care of a classical 
#oholar, from England, educated according to the thorough method practised 
in that country ; and the highest expectations have been entertained of the re- 
sult of this experiment, both from the direct operation of the system of instruc- 
tion, and from the indirect influence which will always attend any establish- 
ment that shall justly maintain a high reputation. Indeed by the united 
operation of this school and the invaluable Public Latin School under the 
care of our countryman, Mr. Gould, we may expect to see in the metropolis 
of New England native scholars, who need not shrink from a comparison with 
Westminster or Eton boys. 
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longing to the great community of Europe ; but we are, in truth, 
just as much members of it, by means of a common public law, com- 
mercial intercourse, literature, a kindred language and habits, as En- 
glishmen or Frenchmen themselves are ; and we must procure for 
ourselves the qualifications necessary to maintain that rank, which we 
shall claim as equal members of such a community. Of these, a fin- 
ished education, conducted agreeably to the established usage of that 
community, is the very first in importance ; and this is to be obtained 
most effectually by the method above pointed out. But until the 
period arrives when we shall have among us the 'workmen them- 
selves, who ha*e been brought up to the work * of education, it will be 
of some service to make ourselves acquainted, as far as possible, with 
the methods which the 'workmen' of Europe have adopted; and, 
with this view, we have thought it might be of some service to our 
countrymen to lay before them the following Translation of Profes- 
sor Wyttenbach's admirable remarks on this subject. This distin- 
guished man is already well known amongst us, as an eminent scho- 
lar; but, perhaps, it is not so generally known (as our friend, above 
quoted, informs us is the fact) that he is considered by the En- 
glish 'as the best Continental scholar' of Europe. The remarks in 
question constitute the Preface to the v E*x*y«* 'Ioto'ioum, or Selecta 
Frincipum Eistoricorum, published by Wyttenbach, for the use of 
his pupils f and though it cannot add to the authority of Wytten- 
bach's name, to quote the opinion of any man in praise of the article, 
yet it may be gratifying to know in what strong terms it is spoken of 
by a scholar of celebrity in another nation, who has himself been a 
practical instructor (in the classics) of young men intended for 
school-masters ; I mean the French scholar, Mons. Gail, first keeper 
of the MSS. of the King's Library in Paris, who says this Preface of 
Wyttenbach's is a work * which no instructer ought to omit read- 
ing.* \ 

• We have used the second edition of this work, printed at Amsterdam in 
1808. Since these remarks were first published we have been much gratified 
to learn, that this admirable Selection has been made a part of the Course 
of Study in the Public Latin School at Boston. Edit. 

t Gail's Court Grec, p. ii. of the Advertisement. 
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WYTTENBACH 

« 
ON THE 

IMPORTANCE OF GREEK LITERATURE* 



IT may perhaps be a subject of surprise with some persons, that 
I should publish a work like the present, which is intended for the 
instruction of youth, rather than for the use of the learned; but 
when my motives are duly considered, the design cannot but be ap- 
proved, and the wonder will then be, that I had not given it to the 
public before this time. 

Twenty-two years ago, I began to give instruction in Greek litera- 
ture, and ever since that time I have, to the utmost of my power, de- 
Toted myself to this part of education ; being deeply sensible of the 
importance of a study, the object of which is, to make us intimately 
acquainted with a people pre-eminent in genius, and by whom all' 
liberal acquirements and subjects of human knowledge have been cul- 
tivated and transmitted to us ; for without such an acquaintance with 
this people, neither our studies of the works of Roman authors, nor 
in short any part of a course of liberal education can be advantage- 
ously pursued. 

In Greek literature (as in the literature of other nations) we com- 
monly make four divisions or parts ; which are, History, Antiquities, 
the Enumeration and Review of authors, and Grammar. The first 
three, of these I have taught, either in connexion with the usual stu- 
dies of my school, or separately ; but the fourth branch I am con- 
stantly engaged in | because by that alone can we open the way to 
the other three, as well as to a thorough acquaintance with the lan- 
guage itself, and with the genius of the nation. In this course of 
study my annual duties are so arranged, that I begin with one of the 
best prose Writers, then add Homer, and at the close finish either with 
a tragic or a comic author, or with pastoral or other poetry* And, at 
by the ordinances of our ancestors, it is the duty of professors of the 
Grreek language to explain the Greek Testament, I make it my duly, 
from time to time, to go through a grammatical examination of some 
chapters of it, in order to explain the meaning of the writers, and to 
show in what respects their language differs from the Greek stand- 
ard. 

The remarks, which I have here made on these particular authors, 
may be applied to others ; for with the others, both Greek and Latin, 
my plan is, not to go through their entire works and flood the mind of 
2 
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the pupil with all the learning connected with them, but to exercise 
him in the most important of their writings, and thus discipline him 
to such a familiarity with them, as will enable him to read any of 
their other works himself. 

At first I was able to supply myself with books for the use of my 
pupils ; but at length, in consequence of their increase in numbers 
and their diversity of character, I found there was a want of prose 
authors, particularly in History, a branch of study which captivates 
readers of every taste ; and this scarcity was my reason for publishing 
the present volume. 

In making a selection of this kind, I am not without apprehensions, 
that sbme persons may think it strange that 1 should ascribe so much 
importance to the prose writers ; for, generally, the teachers of Greek 
make but little use of them. On this point, however, my opinion has 
always been, that we ought to be conversant with prose as well as 
poetry in our youth ; for, as on the one hand, they who read the 
prose authors alone, cannot fully relish all the beauties which those 
writers borrow from the poets, and indeed are cold and insensible to 
the native and inherent charms of prose itself; so, on the other hand, 
those persons, who give themselves up to the poets, are so habituated 
to measured language, that they can tolerate nothing but the chime 
of verse, and they would die of weariness under the most exquisite 
Attic beauties of a dialogue of Plato, or the inimitable graces of a 
comedy of Aristophanes ; and still more insensible would they be to 
the ingenuity and acuteness of the philosophers and orators. I have 
often remarked, also, that it is a much greater labour to revive our 
relish for prose than for poetry ; and that a man who is a prose stu- 
dent (if I may use that expression) will become acquainted with the 
poets more easily than a mere student of poetry can attain to a 
thorough knowledge of the prose writers. But, unquestionably, both 
these kinds of authors ought to be studied with equal care. They, 
who study the poets only, resemble him, who, captivated with the 
enjoyments of tne fountain, reposes himself by it without regarding 
the fertility of the surrounding fields and the luxuriance of the fruits, 
which are the products of its expanding waters ; while they, who con- 
tent'themselves with the study of prose, are like him, who is satisfied 
with the fruits of the fertilizing streams, but has no zeal to explore 
the fountain, which would enable him to give freshness to his domains 
and increase their products. 

As neither kind of authors, then, is to be omitted, it will as usual 
be asked, with which we ought to begin. Some decide for Homer ; 
but others prefer an easy prose writer. Both are partly in the right 
and partly in the wrong ; they are in the right, if tney mean, that we 
ought to begin a course of education with a prose writer, and a course 
of reading with Homer ; but they are wrong, if they make no dis- 
tinction between our beginning to learn a language, and reading or 
studying the authors who have written in it Undoubtedly in read- 
ing those authors, and acquiring that knowledge of antiquity which is 
to be derived from the study of them, the best method is to follow the 



order of the different periods in which they wrote, proceeding from 
the most ancient to the later authors; and with this view we ought 
to begin with Homer, from whom, as the fountain, all the rest have 
flowed. But such a kind of reading as this can only be accomplished 
by an experienced scholar, who can bring to the task a competent 
knowledge of the language, which he must be supposed to have al- 
ready acquired. As to the argument so much relied upon, that poet- 
ry is more ancient than prose, and that the ancients themselves used 
to make their children begin with Homer and the other poets, there is 
a great fallacy in it, which is overlooked by those who rgsort to it 
That poetry is more ancient than prose, is true as to the language of 
writing, but not as to that of speaking ; unless, indeed, there should 
be any persons who imagine, that Agamemnon, Achilles and the other 
heroes of Homer discoursed in the verses which the poet has put into 
their mouths. And as to the practice of the ancient grammarians or 
instructed, who used to begin with Homer, this might answer with 
the youth of Greece and Rome ; for they learned the language of 
prose by daily intercourse with society. 

But, perhaps, it may be asked, why I have in this Selection passed 
by the philosophers, orators, rhetoricians and all the other writers ex- 
cept the historians. My answer is, that I do not omit those writers 
in my course of study; but I was in immediate want of a selection 
from the historians. I had, indeed, originally intended to divide this 
work into four parts ; the first to consist of selections from the his- 
torians ; the second, from the orators ; the third, from the philosophers x 
and rhetoricians; and the fourth, from the tragic and comic writers. 
And in the first part, some of my pupils with a laudable zeal for 
learnings had given me their aid by transcribing for the use of the 
printer, passages from works already published. But although this 
saved me much labour, yet the revising, correcting and enlarging of 
their work, and adding to it such annotations as the bookseller desired 
for the purpose of rendering it more acceptable to the purchaser, and 
afterwards the digesting and arranging ot the whole and the correct- 
ing of the proof sheets, took up. so much of my time, that I resolved 
to content myself with what I have accomplished in this first part ; 
leaving to others, the care of publishing the remaining parts ; which, 
indeed, I have thought might possibly be done by some of my pupils ; 
and if this should ever be undertaken by any of them who may be 
qualified to do it, I shall take pleasure in assisting them, at least with 
my advice, if I should not be able to aid them with my personal ser- 
vices. So far am I, therefore, from passing over the study of other 
writers in my course of instruction, that to the more advanced scholar 
I should by all means recommend them. For who can entertain a 
doubt, that in the writers of those classes are to be found abundant 
materials and occasions for moulding and giving the right direction to 
the minds of the young? What, for example, can be more advanta- 
geous than the study of the orators, to store their minds with a sound 
knowledge of the principles of civil polity ? Or what more efficacious 
in training them to speaking in public with the greatest effect ? What 
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can be more exquisite than the orations of Lysias ; what more finish- 
ed than Isocrates; or what more perfect in every thing than Demos- 
thenes ? Among the philosophers, also, there are two who are worth all 
others, Xenophon and Plato; than whose copiousness and suavity 
nothing; can be imagined more efficacious in promoting the acquisi- 
tion of the most valuable knowledge, or more completely adapted to 
attaining the art of discussing any subject. To these I may add, in 
the third place, Lucian, whose writings abound with Attic grace and 
Socratic irony; and what writer is entitled to precedence of him, in 
teaching us the faults to which men are liable, and the means of avoid- 
ing them ? Further, (not to omit the rhetoricians) as to forming a 
judgment of the beautiful, and the art of criticism and the estimating 
of authors, as well as for the principles of unadulterated eloquence, 
what illustrious guides have we in Aristotle, Hermogenes, Theon, the 
incomparable Dionysiu* of Halicarnassus, and the truly divine Lon- 
ginusr 

The different effect produced by the works of these various authors 
I have often witnessed in my school. Some boys were extravagantly 
fond of the orators, and were cold and insensible to the excellencies 
of other writers ; but others were wonderfully delighted with Socra- 
tic discussions, and discovered a total indifference to works of every 
other sort; and the same diversity of feeling manifested itself in re- 
spect to other classes of authors 'both in prose and poetry. Indeed, 
all boys are not alike qualified by their talents, or if by talents, they 
are not bv age, to enjoy all the different kinds of writing; but they 
differ in their susceptibility as well as in their advancement in learn- 
ing; and those who are just initiated, cannot have the same enjoy- 
ments in literary pursuits as those who have made greater progress; 
besides which, they have by nature different tastes, so that one is af- 
fected by one kind of writing, and another by a different one. But 
this, though true in general, is not the case with history ; for that 
pleases boys of every age and in every stage of their studies ; it is 
intelligible to all, and all find charms in it 

History, however, admits of diversity in its matter; and it will ac- 
cordingly be found, that the present collection contains examples of 
the other kinds of writing. It has the gravity, the force, and the ar- 

Eimentative quality of orations; it has the gracefulness and the pro- 
bijity of dialogue; the methods of arguing and discussing subjects 
and the examination of topics connected with other parts of know- 
ledge both of human and divine things ; all which, indeed, may be 
summed up in the peculiar characteristics of history, which are, per- 
spicuity and ease in relating events, and fidelity in exhibiting the 
actions of every description of men, either as a warning or as an ex- 
ample to others. 

But, after all, I may perhaps be asked, even admitting that a col- 
lection of this kind was wanting, why I have thought only five of the 
Greek historians to be worthy of a place in it? Irorthy indeed they 
all are ; but I was obliged to omit the others, in consequence of the 
plan upon which I had formed my work ; I might have made setav 



tlons out of all the historians, from Herodotus down to Procopius, or 
even to the latest of the Byzantine writers ; so that the reader would 
have been enabled to obtain a knowledge of the gradual decline of 
eloquence. This, unquestionably, would be a most useful kind of 
knowledge ; but it belongs rather to men than to boys ; for their fresh 
and undisciplined powers of mind cannot all at once be confined to 
such exactness of discrimination ; and, besides, they ought to derive 
their nutriment from the choicest sources ; while the less pure aliment 
of their faculties should be withheld from them, lest a tinge should be 
communicated that could never be removed. Still, however, it may 
be urged, that I might at least have selected some parts of Theopom- 
pus, Timceus and others of that age, or at all events from Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. But in these writers, we do not find the most 
striking passages ; or if there are some such, they have not that pure • 
and native colouring and character, which are so conspicuous in He- 
rodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon; from whom, as classic and 
standard authors, I have made large extracts. I have taken some 
passages from Polybius also ; for he is ranked among the classic wri- 
ters, and if, in 'point of style, he is not entitled to that rank, he is 
eminently so for his matter, and his high authority as an historian. I 
have also taken some passages from Plutarch ; because all agree, that 
it is of singular advantage to boys to be early acquainted with the 
writings of that author, on account of their peculiar utility in impart- 
ing useful instruction; they, however, have difficulties both in the 
style and matter, which render some assistance highly necessary to 
thepupil. But I will now examine these writers in their order. 

The first of them is Herodotus, who is justly styled the Father of 
History, because he is the first who wrote general history, and the 
first who adorned it with the graces of eloquence. To him, indeed, 
is applicable in its full force the praise which is given to Nestor in 
Homer-* 

__ in persuasion skilPd, 
Words, sweet as honey, from his lips distill 1 d. # 

So delightful and so engaging is he in his narrative, and such per- 
fect simplicity is there in his manner, that we fancy we see before our 
eyes a venerable old man just returned from his travels through dis- 
tant countries, and sitting down in his arm chair, relating without re- 
straint all that he had seen and heard; not omitting even some won- 
derful things to which he gave no credit himself. His style seems to 
have been formed purely by his native good taste and by practice, 
rather than by the rules of art ; for at that period the writing of 
prose was not very common. It was first cultivated in Ionia by the 
philosophers, but very slowly; then by the historians Hecatceus, 
nellamcus, Charon of Lampsacus, and Xanthus of Lydia. But the 
lustre of these writers was overpowered by the superior brilliancy of 

• Pope's Translation, Iliad i, 331. 
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Herodotus; just at Homer's divine genius overwhelmed the medio- 
crity of all the preceding poets. And indeed in many respects He- 
rodotus himself is truly Homenc,--'o^j|^j6^r#T#«— this is peculiarly 
observable in the plan ami distribution of his work, (which bears a 
resemblance to an epic poem,) and in the use of the Ionic dialect both 
in words and idiom ; but above all in that inimitable simplicity of 
ancient times, and that evenness of colouring, which are diffused 
through every part of his subject and his language. From this re- 
semblance, therefore, it may well be doubted, whether the study of 
Homer is the more useful for thoroughly understanding Herodotus, 
or that of Herodotus for understanding Homer ; however that raajr 
be, it is certain, that the study of the two may be united with great 
advantage to the pupil. 

Next to Herodotus is Thucydides ; a writer also of the very first 
rank, but excelling in a different way. He has taken a less extensive 
subject; confining himself to the affairs of Greece alone, and chiefly 
to the events of the Peloponnesian war ; and of that, he does not re- 
late all that he saw or heard, but only those things which were worthy 
of being recorded, and which he ascertained to be true after exami- 
nation of the evidence upon which they rested. He rarely makes a 
digression from his main subject, and never, unless it is indispensable 
to the understanding of the narrative. The same conciseness is ob- 
servable in his language, both in single words (which are so many 
sentences) and in his entire periods ; in which, indeed, ideas are con- 
densed rather than unfolded and displayed, and are sometimes ob- 
scured rather than elucidated. But with all this compression of style 
and matter, what wonderful grandeur and sublimity of thought does 
he possess ! What weight in his opinions ! How just an estimate 
does he always make of virtue and vice ! How skilfully does he in- 
vestigate and display events and their causes, and the principles of 
military and civil polity ! With what sagacity does he unfold the hu- 
man heart and explore its inmost recesses ! In fine, what a master of 
narrative is he, when he can seize the attention of his reader, carry 
him into the midst of the scenes described, and make him hear the 
din of arms, and witness the havoc and slaughter, and partake of the 
agitation of the warriors who are engaged in the contest ! In truth, as 
respects the art of writing, his works come to us under very different 
circumstances from those of Herodotus ; for Thucydides not only 
had his master Antiphon to instruct him in composition, but Anaxa- 
goras likewise to teach the art of thinking. In addition to the di- 
rect authority of Marcellinus on this point, we may believe this to 
have been the case with Thucydides, because it was with Pericles ; 
for the latter infused into his public orations all those treasures of 
knowledge, human and divine, which he had derived from Anaxago- 
ras ; and, in my opinion, Thucydides seems to have closely copied 
Pericles, in order, as none of the writings of the latter are extant, 
that posterity might in this history be possessed of the very form of 
the eloquence of that great man. After the pupil is, by a previous 
acquaintance with the works of Herodotus ana Xenophon, prepared 



to enter upon Thucydides and make himself master of his style, he 
may proceed with advantage to any other writers whether of prose or 
poetry. 

The third author in this Selection, and of the same rank, is Xeno- 
phon ; who has tempered that severity of style which Thucydides 
adopted, and has made the sweetness, perspicuity and simplicity of 
Herodotus his model. Xenophon too had the advantage of instruction 
in his youth under the most celebrated masters of eloquence and phi- 
losophy ; in the former, Prodicus, and in the latter, Socrates ; whose 
elegant and popular mode of reasoning, so admirably adapted to all 
the purposes of life, he has preserved in particular treatises (of which 
I need not speak in this place) and has also infused into his larger 
historical worlks. Those larger works are three in number. His Cy- 
ropsedia, or Institution of Cyrus the elder, which he did not write as 
authentic history, but as a medium for conveying to us the sound 
precepts of Socrates for the education of a good king. His Anabasis, 
which is an authentic history, containing the expedition of Cyrus the 
younger ; of which expedition Xenophon, from being at first merely 
an attendant, was afterwards made the commander ; in which situa- 
tion, applying his Socratic instruction to practical use, he delivered 
his companions from impending destruction ; and, conducting them 
through the midst of the enemy and through tracts of country almost 
impassable, brought them back in safety to their country. No work 
more abounds with examples both of speaking and acting, adapted to 
all the circumstances of a civil as well as a military life. And, as 
Xenophon, in the rest of his works, excels other wnters in natural 
endowments, in the soundness of* his precepts and the natural ease of 
his style, so in the Anabasis he appears to have surpassed himself. 
I have therefore made the largest extracts from this part of his works. 
The remaining work of his, which I have made use of, is the Helleni- 
ea, or the History of the Affairs of Greece from the termination of 
the history of Thucydides to the battle of Mantinea — an admirable 
work, truly Xenophontean, and the only work of that age upon the 
subject ; it is, however, in my opinion inferior to the other two, both 
in the plan and execution ; for, after the perusal of those works, who 
can so far repress his feelings, as not to expect something wholly un- 
exampled, nay, more than human, in this work, where all Greece is the 
scene of action, and that too* at a period abundant in great men and 
great events ? and who will not in this work, eagerly seek for, and 
expect to find, the most splendid narratives of those illustrious deeds 
which he has read of in his youth, either in Nepos or some other wri- 
ter who has derived every thing from Xenophon, as the fountain. 
Most of these events, however, are slightly and sparingly touched ; 
such as the affairs of Alcibiades, Conon, Iphicrates, Timotheus, 
Epaminondas, Pelopidas, the battle of Leuctra and other events. 
As to the narrative itself, there is, in the other two works, copious- 
ness and energy ; but this is in a degree meagre and feeble, except 
perhaps where he speaks of Agesilaus and the Spartans; we also 
feel the want of such eulogies of Cyrus and other commanders, as 
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we find in the Anabasis. For these reasons I have sometimes enter- 
tained the opinion, that in this work, Xenophon either had only col" 
lected materials for a history which he was to write at some future 
day in a more elaborate manner, or that, without having any fondness 
for this work, he only contemplated making a continuation of Thu- 
cydides. I cannot accede to the opinion, that this difference in the 
works is to be accounted for on the ground, that the Spartans were 
favourites with him, above all the other people of Greece. Be this 
as it may, he did not by this deter others from writing ; for several of 
that age (or about that time) did. the same; as, for example* Theo- 
pompus, who wrote with elegance upon the first part of that period, 
and Calisthenes, who wrote on the latter part of it, in a work which 
also had the title of Hellenica ; both of which authors' works were 
comprised in the general histories of Greece, by Ephorus and Anax- 
imenes. 

But these authors, although they had merit, never attained to the 
perfection of Xenophon's style ; which indeed in the Hellenica, and 
still more in his other works, has a healthy soundness, an ease, sim- 
plicity and grace, which give it the preference above all others for the 
introductory studies of boys ; whose fresh and youthful minds will 
there imbibe nothing but the wholesome aliment of the purest of 
fountains. 

These three authors, of whom I have now spoken, flourished so 
nearly together, that each one of them, if he attained to old age, 
might have lived to see his successor just commencing his career. 
For, from the birth of Herodotus (who comes within the LXXIVth 
Olympiad, or 484 years before the Christian era) to the death of 
Xenophon, there was a space of 124 years. In tneir age historical 
writing is thought to have possessed all the vigour, punty and ele- 
gance, which belong to that species of composition ; but this praise 
is due rather to a few men of genius and of a particular school, than 
to the writers of that period in general. For, to take one instance, 
Philistus and Ctesias were both contemporaries of Xenophon, but 
they c#uld never entitle themselves to an equal degree of celebrity. 
Again, from the age of Xenophon to that of Polybius, there was a 
period of about two hundred years ; during which it is wonderful to 
observe how many eminent historians there were, who, in extent of 
knowledge and variety of learning, we're not inferior to this Trium- 
virate, though in purity of composition they kept degenerating from 
that standard ; for most of them were disciplined in the schools of 
the Rhetoricians, and came before the public decked out with the 
showy subtilties and trappings of art, but destitute of the strength 
and healthy soundness of nature ; and, as commonly happens, they 
had more imitators of their defects than of their excellencies. Still, 
however, in the Macedonic age, under Alexander and his successors, 
if the manner of writing history was changed for the worse, yet in 
respect to matter, it was diligently cultivated and extended. For it 
was no longer confined to its old limits of the exploits of nations and 
their sovereigns, but was enlarged so as to comprise the origin and 
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progress of the arts and sciences, and was thus made to embrace the 
lives of individuals, who had acquired eminence in those pursuits. 
This opened a new and extensive region, and brought into view peo- 
ple ana countries which were before unknown* In addition to this, 
the grammarians, or critics, laboured upon and explained the auxilia- 

Sarts, which are the instruments of promoting our knowledge of 
istory, and in short of all other knowledge;—-! mean Geography, 
Chronology and Antiquities; and above all, Criticism, which not 
only opens to our view the various monuments of antiquity, but 
teaches us how to determine what degree of faith is due to them and 
the weight of their authority. At this time arose an innumera- 
ble multitude of writers in every branch of learning, and among 
them consequently historians of eminence. Of these, (to name only 
a few of the principal ones) some came forth from the sound, and as 
yet uncorrupt discipline of the schools of rhetoric ; such were Epho- 
rus, Theopompus and Timeeus ; others were from the schools of phi- 
losophy, of whom were, Aristotle (the first of them all in genius and 
learning) and almost every one of that band of Peripatetics, which 
followed him, as Theophrastus, Callisthenes, Dicsearchus, Aristoxen- 
us, Phanias and Agatharchides ; others, again, belonged to the school 
of the grammarians, as Callimachus, Eratosthenes, Apollodorus; 
while still another class came from the hardships of warfare and the 
camp; such were, Alexander's companions, Ptolemeeus, Aristobulus 
and Hecateus, whose historical writings, like those of all the others, 
have been destroyed by time. 

The fourth author in mj Selection is Polybius, who flourished two 
hundred years after the Triumvirate I have mentioned, and may truly 
be called the last of the Greeks; for he was born and brought up in 
a free country, and took a part in defending and governing it; and 
besides, when he had survived the liberties of his country, he yet 
preserved the true spirit of civil liberty ; that spirit which of itself 
alone, when accompanied with a knowledge of facts, will enable its 
possessor to discharge the duties of an historian, eyen though unskill- 
ed in composition ; while without such a spirit, eloquence itself is 
but an empty name. The mind of Polybius was of this class. He 
too was instructed in philosophy ; but not in the philosophy of So- 
crates, which was the handmaid of eloquence, nor in tnat of the 
Academy* nor of the Peripatetics, but in that of the Stoics, so barren 
of whatever conduces to an ornamented diction. Nor had he been 
disciplined in the schools of the Rhetoricians, nor did he from incli- 
nation train himself to an imitation of the ancient historians, or gov- 
ern himself by the precepts of the grammarians ; but being introduc- 
ed, while a youth, to the management of public concerns, and being 
constantly engaged in civil and military affairs, he chooses his words 
from the language of common life $ his style, therefore, though always 
perspicuous, is deficient in elegance. To this should also be added, a 
degree of scholastic loquacity and repetition of the same topics in his 
eulogies, as well as in calling the attention of his readers to a consi- 
deration of the causes of what he relates* Notwithstanding all this, 
3 
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however, he was diligently studied by those who caAe after him, 
and even his phraseology was often used ; from which fact we may 
infer, how highly esteemed he was for his knowledge, which was so 
pre-eminent that it not only compensated for the plainness of his 
style, but even led others to imitate him. And, in truth, with the 
exception of style, there is no historical excellence that is not to be 
found in Polybius ; the most determined zeal to investigate and pub- 
lish the truth ; a discriminating judgment (which was improved by 
experience in the world as well as by study) in separating what was 
true from what was false; the greatest sagacity in unfolding the 
progress of events, and tracing them to their causes, whether those 
causes were to be sought for in the particular character of individuals, 
or in the form Of government of any state, or in the general relations 
of the different states of the known world, or in their military disci- 
pline, or in the climate, situation and products of different regions, or 
in the different characters of men, as they are influenced by different 
situations, numbers, powers of mind and physical strength. On all 
these subjects he is to be read not merely as a careful relater of 
events, but as an authority of the first ranlt Accordingly, whatever 
characters, places or events are mentioned by him, he seems to have 
as thorough a knowledge of them as if they had come within his per- 
sonal observation ; and with human nature in general he seems to 
have had so intimate an acquaintance, that nothing which belongs to 
man has escaped him. He thus accomplished what he had proposed 
to himself; — to make History the directress of life, the herald of 
truth and the safest interpreter of futurity. Who can doubt, there* 
fore, that young persons ought to have some little acquaintance with 
60 eminent an historian, both for the purpose of knowing hie merits, 
and to prevent their condemning other authors as worthless merely 
from their plainness of style ? 

From Polybius to Plutarch there was likewise a space of about two. 
hundred years ; 'and that age, no less thqn the preceding, was fertile 
in Historians of the same class. In that period, Roman literature 
also sprang up, and within the same space arrived at maturity and 
began to decline. But my present object is the literature of the 
Greeks. Among them, many men, distinguished by their erudition 
and acquirements in grammar and philosophy, became historians, and 
were more studious of communicating the knowledge of events, than 
of polishing their style ; but yet were not quite so negligent as Poly- 
bius in this respect It was the taste of this age* and of the subse- 
quent periods, down to the extinction of literature and philosophy 
under the Emperor Justinian, to bestow all their labour upon aug- 
menting the stores of knowledge, rather than upon the preservation of 
purity in composition. Among the historians of this period (from 
Polybius to Plutarch) whose works are lost, every body will recollect 
the names of Alexander Polyhistyr, Nicokus Damascenus, Juba, 
Athenodorus and Apion; who are frequently praised by the writers 
thfct succeeded them* Of those whose works are fortunately preserv- 
ed, we must jriace in the first class, Dtonysius of Hakearnassus, 
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IKodorus Siculus, Strabo and Plutarch ; all eminent for tbeir know- 
ledge, and each possessing Us peculiar excellencies of style ; and one 
of them, indeed, I mean Dionysius, rafter entitled to a rank even 
among the ancients than merely among the writers of his time. 

The last author, therefore, whom I have taken into view in making 
this Selection, is Plutarch. He was born in Greece, in the first cen- 
tury, and flourished about the middle of it, under Trajan, when the 
State had recovered a little from the gloom of the preceding period. 
But in whatever state and under whatever reign he was born, nature 
had endowed him with such decision of character, that his mind ele- 
vated itself to the lofty height of the ancient Greeks* The genuine 
Grecian spirit, therefore, breathes forth in his works ; where we find 
those excellencies which are the characteristics of the ancient writers; 
sound judgment, a proper sense of what is right and decorous in our 
deportment in life, liberality of feeling, affection for our fellow-citi- 
zens, benevolence towards all men, and unwearied zeal in deserving 
well of men, by enlightening their minds, forming their habits, com- 
mending their virtues, correcting their vices, and exterminating error 
of every form. His mind was richly stored with knowledge ; with 
the philosophy of the Platonic school,— (whose disciple he professed 
to be) as well as of the others, from all of which he imbibed what was 
most valuable ;— and with literature of every kind and a knowledge 
of the arts ; all* of which he had acquired by unremitting study. 
"When, therefore, he treats of the two different topics of Philosophy 
And History, (for his JUves are properly ranked in the class of histo- 
ry;) it is difficult io decide, whether he has done more in confirming 
History by Philosophy, or in illustrating Philosophy by History, or 
in enlivening both of them by general Literature. This, however, I 
may with truth affirm, that all mat excellence which results from this 
triple union— an excellence, of which we can form a higher idea in 
imagination than we have ever found in reality— that excellence, I say, 
is found in a greater degree in Plutarch, than in any one ancient wri- 
ter ; and in him it would nave fallen nothing short of perfection itself, if 
to his consummate knowledge of things, ae had united a correspond- 
ing perspicuity and elegance of style. But that want of perspicuity, 
and that obscurity, which result from the very nature of facts, that 
are not independent, but have relation to certain others, are not so 
much the fault of the author as of his reader ; it is therefore necessary, 
that the proper method of studying Plutarch should be early explained 
to young persons; and then their capacity for understanding him, 
being strengthened by use and practice, will find enough of perspicu- 
ity and elegance to satisfy them ; for theae qualities are in truth, not 
so much wanting in themselves, as they are concealed from the view 
of persons not conversant with his works, by the depth and weight of 
the matter. Let me not be understood here, as recommending mat 
''youth should be at once nut upon the study of Plutarch ; on the con- 
trary, I should reserve him, as well as Thucydides and Polybius, for 
the more advanced scholar, and should make a beginning with Hero- 
dotus and Xenophon. But I shall at this time make no further re- 
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marks on Plutarch, in illustrating whose works I have spent a great 
part of my life ; it being my intention to reserve all I have to say 
respecting him for the edition of his works which I have undertaken, 
ana which the Oxford press is now occupied in printing. 

It will be as unnecessary, as it would be tedious, to state my rea- 
sons for selecting the particular passages which I have from the five 
authors above mentioned. It can scarcely be conceived, how much 
time I have spent in making a choice, and in deliberating whether 
I should take this or that passage ; atone time rejecting parts which' I 
had just transcribed, and at another making additions of new matter ; 
and, after all, dousing whether I should not still take some other 
parts, which charmed, and as it were, fastened themselves upon me. 
In choosing such as I have, it has been my aim to take those passages 
which would please, at the same time that they would be useful to 
learners ; and I had regard particularly to such as were easy to be 
understood, or would afford delight from their elegance, and instruc- 
tion from their weight of matter, or would conduce to an accurate 
knowledge of the particular genius of the author. I have frequently 
chosen an author's Exordium ; because an accurate examination of 
that, like opening the vestibule of a temple, displays the work itself 
to our view ; and because I had observed thatyoung persons, who 
attempted to master an author by their own efforts, were often de- 
terred from prosecuting their design by the difficulties they encoun- 
tered in the commencement of his works from the peculiarities of a 
style, to which they had not been accustomed. From Plutarch I 
have selected two entire lives, those of Demosthenes and Cicero ; 
which above all others are most intimately connected with whatever 
relates to elegant literature. 

In the works which we have of the ancients, it now and then hap- 
pens that we find expressions which are either corrupted, or obscure 
from other causes j and this makes them hard to be understood at 
all by pupils, and not easy to be thoroughly comprehended even by 
the learned. Difficulties arising from tne first cause I leave to oral 
explanation in my school ; those of the other kind, as well as the 
emendation of corrupted readings, I have thought proper to publish 
in my notes to this volume ; but at the same time with so much bre- 
vity, as not to tire or confound the learner. 

The several extracts are here given, as they are to be found in the 
most correct editions. Herodotus, as corrected by those eminent 
men, Wesseling and Valckenaer, holds the first rank among; the edi- 
tions of Greek authors; Thucvdides, notwithstanding the labours of 
the excellent editor, Duker, falls far short of Herodotus ; Xenophon 
is in a proportionally worse state than Thucydides, and Plutarch, 
worse than either ; for Stephens' editions of the two latter are still 
the best ; that is, the second Paris edition of Xenophon, in 1581, and 
the Genevan octavo edition of Plutarch, of 1572. ' 

In correcting the text of Polybius, the diligence of learned editors 
(the last of whom is the celebrated Schweighaeuser) has affected as 
much as could be don* with the means which remain to us. I hays 
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not overlooked the materials of the later commentator* and editors, 
but have riven them due praise in my notes ; in which also, I have 
apprised the reader of such emendations as I thought worthy of be- 
ing adopted, either from the suggestions of others, or from my own 
conjectures, or lastly from manuscripts; for I have had recourse to 
some manuscripts which were never before used ; as in the text of 
Thucydides I have employed the manuscript which lately belonged 
to the younger Burman, and had before that been the property of 
Meybomcius ; and in the extracts from the Cyropoedia, I have used a 
manuscript of the very first character : both of these belong to the 
library of Leyden University, and were submitted to my use by the 
kindness of Kuhnken. In Plutarch, I had many aids in my own col- 
lection of materials, which contain the various readings of about ten 
ancient manuscripts. To each of the extracts I have prefixed a con- 
cise, but plain argument, which I have written in Greek ; and this 
will not be disapproved of by any person who likes consistency ; for, 
if it is proper to nave Latin arguments in Latin authors, we ought to 
have Greek ones in Greek authors ; or at least, if we must have Latin 
arguments in Greek books, we ought in Latin books to have argu- 
ments in the vernacular tongue of the editor. But, in this particular, 
as I have followed my own taste, so I leave others to consult theirs. 
And here I should close this preface, if I were not impelled by the 
occasion of publishing a book for my pupils, to address some remarks 
particularly to them. 

How much the knowledge of the Greek language, my excellent 
young friends, conduces to an intimate acquaintance with every part 
of literature, and the discipline of the understanding, I need not en- 
force to you ; for what other motive than a conviction of this truth 
has induced you to place yourselves under my instruction P Now, the 
utility, let me assure you, is not greater than the pleasure of it ; and 
it is as easy as it is pleasant Do you ask me how this last can be 
the case, and do I find you addressing me thus;— > we are sensible, 
indeed, of the pleasure attending the study of it ; but how can it be 
so easy of acquisition as you represent it ? We are not able to pro- 
ceed a step in any author without our Lexicons, which we are obliged 
to be perpetually consulting.' I know, my beloved pupils, such is 
your case at present ; but it will not long be so. Remember the 
adage, which you learned in your childhood, the root of learning is 
bitter, but the fruit* are sweet You have already passed the far 
greater portion of the^itter part ; you are now fast approaching the 
fruit, and will daily more and more enjoy the sweetness of it Do 
not suffer the dishonour of giving up the pursuit, when the goal is just 
in sight Within a littt? time you shall understand the week, with 
as much ease as you now read the Latin authors ; nor, indeed, unless 
you accomplish this, would it be worth your while to have gone 
through the labour you have already performed. You might, indeed, 
have already arrived at that point, and you would by this time have 
poss e ssed a more abundant and more accurate knowledge of Latin, 
if you had commenced the studies of your childhood with Greek in- 
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stead of Latin. But, that such a practice will be adopted in public 
institutions is what I dare not hope for, however ardently I may 
desire it. I earnestly wish it may become more common in private 
instruction ; for most certainly those, who wish to train a child from 
his earliest years to distinguished acquisitions in literature, ought not 
to dispense with it For to what cause is it owing, that of the great 
number of persons, who study Greek, so few attain to eminence in 
that part of learning P The labour of youth is lost in our endeavours 
to correct the preposterous education of childhood, and make good 
the loss of past time ; and there are few, who can thus compensate 
the loss; for almost all are in want of either leisure or zeal, or 
method or instructed. As to yourselves, however, so much as de- 
pends upon the instructer I will engage to do ; for, though I also in 
my childhood was perplexed with the mistakes of an absurd educa- 
tion, yet, as I grew up, it was my good fortune to be brought back to 
the method which nature points out, and I have now employed my* 
self for twenty-two years, in the education of youth according to the 
same method. 

First of air, it is necessary for you to know what qualifications I 
wish you to possess when you place yourselves under my instruction. 
I require but little ; of that little however I cannot dispense with 
the smallest portion. You must have a knowledge of the Declen- 
sions and Conjugations, l>y having studied some of the books of Ru- 
diments; and you must also have some knowledge of construing* 
/and translating Latin. Thus much is always attained in this city, by 
, those who go from the Gymnasium to the Atheneeum ; and I require 
nothing more. After you enter upon mv course of stud v, your duty 
will consist of three parts ; the preparation of your exercises, attend- 
ance at school, and repetition, or a review of your studies. I shall 
now say a few words on each of these heads. 

Your preparation is to be conducted in this manner $— vou will at 
home study and reflect upon those parts of authors, whicn are to be 
read at school; and, only looking out the words themselves in your 
Lexicon, you will search for the different parts of verbs and nouns in 
some compendium of grammar, or book of rudiinents; for I choose 
this method, instead of resorting to an analytical part of a Lexicon. 
Having then noted down each of these, you will compose and render 
the meaning of the sentence in Latin. In respect to grammars, it is 
hardly necessary for me to advise ; they all have some errors, which, 
however, the master will easily oorrect ; that of Vossius, however, 
ynll afford you sufficient assistance. In respect to Lexicons, we are 

* Some readers may not be apprised, that in the schools of the continent 
of Europe, the word construe does not, as with us, mean to translate^ but to 
arrange the words of a sentence in their proper order before rendering it. In 
Germany this is a particular object of attention. I know of but one school 
am6ng us in which this method has been tried, and that is the public Grammar 
School at Salem, where, I am informed, it is found by experience to be of ma- 
nifest advantage to the pupil. TuAjreitAffoa. 
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much more embarrassed in making a choice ; I do not, however, find 
any one of them better adapted to jour use than Ernesti's edition of 
Hedericus, which may be recommended for its moderate size, its co- 
pious list of words and the facility of finding them. I say nothing 
of Scapula, Stephens and others, because you will resort to them 
with advantage at a future day ; for the present, that of Hedericus is 
more suitable for you. But I do not mean to be understood as com- 
mending that work in unqualified terms. Great, indeed, were the 
services which Ernesti rendered to studious youth by enriching and 
correcting Hedericus' work; and it would betray a want of liberality 
to withhold from him commendation and gratitude for what be has 
done, merely because he has not corrected ail its faults. But I should 
be not less culpable, if I did not declare the truth, especially when 
the occasion itself, as well as the good of my pupils, demands it 
Ernesti was certainly an eminent man and was honoured with much 
praise ; and I should think myself fortunate to obtain a very small 
portion of the commendation which he received. In Greek literature, 
lie far excelled Hedericus ; but he was quite as much excelled him- 
self by the Hemsterhusiuses, the Yalckenaers, the Ruhnkens, the 
Piersons and the Lenneps. 

Now, in the first place, as to what he professes in the title page of 
the work, that he had enriched it with many thousand words, he 
ought to have considered that such a mass was more suitable for a 
Thesaurus, than for a Lexicon intended for young persons. Nay, 
who would undertake to comprise even in a Thesaurus, all the trea- 
sures of the Greek language r He might with more truth have said 
in his title; — enriched with many thousand words; yet wanting 
many thousand more. But, pray, of what sort are the words which 
he has thus added ? Why, truly, of a sort about which nobody would 
be at a loss, from already knowing their roots, or the words which 
have an affinity with them ; as for instance, in Polybius ; iparjitrfut, 
ipanitTrjfj %t**icfwyf4Wv wufio^foifiA, 

I do not disapprove of these additions, but they were not of so 
much importance as to be a subject of bbasting. Who that reads 
Polybius, would not understand those words by mere use, without 
looking for them in a Lexicon? On the other hand, many primitive 
words are omitted, the knowledge of which is indispensable to the 
understanding of the rest of the language ; while many derivatives are 
set down as primitives, and all notice of their origin omitted. I for- 
bear to say any thing of his Analytical Part, which, in truth, he seems 
not to have touched ; so foul has he left it with Schrevelius's rubbish 
of absurd etymologies and perplexed explanations of the parts of verbs* 
In my (minion, a Lexicon, that would be most useful for an intimate 
knowledge of the language* ought to contain not only words which 
are authorized by the best writers, but also, according t» Heroster- 
huaiutta plan, the primitive and simple forms of words ; then those 
which are formed from them ; and lastly, the letters and syllables 
which are prefixed or subjoined to them in order to augment and 
change the npuni and verbs. This it is, that givea such wonderful 
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copiousness to the Greek language, and makes it like the yielding 
wax, fit to receive an impression of every thing which can be conceiv- 
ed in the mind ; the leading idea or substantial pail of every word 
being formed and fitted to every variety of kind as well as degree, 
and yet preserving throughout some evident traces of its origin. 
Now a Lexicon of this kind might easily comprise at once the signi- 
fications of the omitted words, an analytical part, and all the princi- 
ples of grammar which are used in explaining the parts of the declen- 
sions and conjugations. But on this subject I shall, perhaps, have 
occasion to speak at another time. 

I must now say something of the preparation of your exercises ; 
in which, if your Lexicons lead you into any mistakes, I shall correct 
them in your recitations. Now at my lectures, you will not be silent 
hearers qnly ; but you will be called upon to interpret passages of an 
author, and to answer such questions as I shall put to you. No one 
of you will fail to do this, who is desirous of making a proficiency in 
his studies ; and of that, you will all be desirous. In this way we 
shall reap the benefit of the Socratic method of instruction ; while I 
shall, at the same time, discover the genius of each one of you, and 
be enabled to accommodate myself to it. I shall draw out from you 
all your opinions, both true and false ; the former I shall confirm, and 
the latter will be eradicated. Every day's task will be first gone 
over by the elder pupils, and the succeeding day, the younger ones 
will repeat it ; ana by this method, we shall obtain such a familiar 
acquaintance with an author, that there will be no need of further 
repetition, but all the pupils will be able to interpret an author togeth- 
er. This is your duty. As for mine, it consists of so many particu- 
lars, that it would be endless to enumerate them ; for it comprehends 
every thing which appertains to accurate interpretation ; and as you 
will learn them all by actual experience, it is unnecessary, and might 
appear ostentatious in me, to dwell upon them in this place. To sum 
up the whole in a few words ; — it is my endeavour to unite the useful 
with the agreeable, and in explaining authors, to imbue your minds 
with a just sense of their real beauties, and by the very pleasure of 
these exercises, to lead you up to the principles of the language and 
composition of the Greeks, as they are to be traced either in single 
words by means of etymologies and analogies, or as they are settled 
by usage in the construction of sentences. 

After this part of your duty comes the task of repetition, or re- 
viewing your studies, and this is twofold ; first on the part of the 
master (which it is unnecessary here to explain) and secondly, on the 
part of the scholar ; — this latter is to be continually practised at home, 
and has an incredible effect in assisting your progress ; but it must 
be a real and thorough review ; that is, it must be again and again 
repeated. What I choose is this ; that every day the task of the pre- 
ceding day should be reviewed ; at the end of every week, the task of 
the week; at the end of every month, studies of the month ; in ad- 
dition to which this whole course should be gone over again during 
the vacations ; for the review which is thus made in the vacations, 
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being done more deliberately, is of the utmost efficacy in making you 
thorough scholars, and affords, besides, the greatest satisfaction by 
making you sensible of your own proficiency and inciting you to per- 
severe in your studies. For this reason 1 have ever been struck with 
the good sense of our ancestors (among other things) in appointing 
vacations ; which were intended by them to give opportunity to the 
professor for recreation of body and mind, and to the pupils for re- 
viewing their studies.* Therefore, my estimable young friends, em- 
ploy yourselves in this exercise of reviewing, and thus carry into 
effect the intentions of your wise ancestors. Having then, during the 
vacation, gone over the whole of your preceding studies, you will an- 
ticipate and be prepared to meet those of the succeeding year ; such 
of you, I mean, as shall again return to your studies in Greek literature. 
Nor will those of you, who may leave me and return home, wholly 
neglect in private the pursuit of this or any other part of learning, and 
thus consign to oblivion all your acquisitions. On the contrary you 
will not fad to devote one hour, or part of an hour at least, every day, 
to these studies on the same plan which you have followed under me ; 
for there is no business of life, no avocation whatever, which will not 
permit a man, who has an inclination,^ give a little time every day 
to the studies of his youth. And, in case you faithfully keep up this 
practice of reviewing your Greek studies, I shall, in truth, be the 
most empty of all boasters, if you do not in a short time acquire such 
a mmlliaritv with the language, that you will be able to read Greek 
with just the same facility as Latin authors, or even the writers in 
any modern language with which you are acquainted. I can truly 
say, that if I have made any progress myself in Greek learning, I owe 
it to this practice of reviewing. 

It will not be out of place here, to give you some account of my 
own studies ; for perhaps you may be incited by my example. When 
I was in my eighteenth year, I had learned about as much Greek, as 
you generally know, after being with me four months. I diligently 
attended the professors, both in literature, and in the more profound 
parts of knowledge, as we are accustomed to speak ; but all, with 
very little advantage. I appeared indeed to others to have made 
some progress, but I did not feel sensible of it myself; I repented of 
my labour, and looked around for room to take a higher flight. I re- 
turned to my studies, and determined to go over them again under 
the guidance of my own feelings ; I did so, and, indeed, advanced in 
this way somewhat farmer than I had done during the period of my 
attending the professors ; but still 1 accomplished nothing in compa- 
rison with my expectations, and I gave up the whole in disgust I 

+ A friend of mine, upon reading these remarks, which were written some- 
time ago, observed— fc Your praise of our vacations comes very seasonably to 
meet tfee late remarks of a certain Belgian author, who censures them ;' at 
the same time he shewed me the book. I looked at it ; but saw no reason to 
alter what I bad written. Author. 

4 
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then went from one study to (pother, but they were all alike repulsive 
and irksome ; and yet, like one whose appetite is disordered, I was 
constantly seeking for some intellectual nutriment. I at length 
recollected the pleasure which I took, when a boy, in the study of 
Greek, and I began to look round for some book that I had formerly 
read. I took down from my shelves the little work of Plutarch on 
the Education of Children, and read it once. I then went through it 
a second time. This was truly a task, and was far from affording me 
any pleasure. From Plutarch 1 betook myself to Herodian, which 
gave me rather more pleasure, but still did not satisfy me. Then, as 
by chance, I met with a copy of Ernesti's edition of the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon, an author whom I had as yet known merely by name ; 
and I was wonderfully captivated with the indescribable suavity of 
that author ; and yet 1 was not so fully sensible of his excellence at 
this time, as I was afterwards. In reading and studying this work, 
I made it a rule never to begin a section without re-perusing the 
preceding one, nor a chapter nor book, without going over the pre- 
ceding chapter and book a second time; and finally, after having 
finished the work in that manner, I again read the whole in course. 
This was a labour of almost three months ; but such constant repe- 
tition proved most beneficial to me. The effect of repetition seemed 
to be, that when I proceeded from a section or chapter, which I 
had read twice, to a new one, I acquired an impulse which bore me 
along through all opposing obstacles ; like a vessel, (to use Cicero's 
comparison in a similar case,) which having once received an impulse 
from the oar continues on her course even after the mariners have 
suspended their exertions to propel her. 

I have, therefore, constantly adhered to this practice of repeating, 
or reviewing. After having thus acquired some knowledge of the 
Greek language, and by means of Ernesti's short notes become ac- 
quainted in some measure with the principles of interpretation as 
well as with books, I resolved to devote myself to Greek literature ; 
and from that time I commenced the reading of the Greek authors. 
I began with Homer's Iliad, of which, while a boy, I had read about 
an hundred lines in the first book. I read it at this time in the same 
manner as I had done Xenophon's Memorabilia,— that is, continually 
repeating each portion that I studied ; and I finished the whole in 
two months. I regretted that I had used Schrevelius ; for by follow- 
ing him I was led into very many errors, to correct which, afterwards 
cost me much time and labour.* Oh ! that I had then known and 



* This remark must, of course, be understood as applying to the Latin of 
Schrevelius, which is undoubtedly defective, and from the general nature of 
the terms frequently employed in rendering a Greek word, will often leave a 
boy at a loss for the specific English meaning of it. But as a Vocabulary of 
the Greek Language, Schrevelius will be found to be better adapted to the 
use of common schools than the more copious lexicons. Knox, whose judg- 
ment in a question of practical education, is entitled to much respect* **Jh in 
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enjoyed the benefit of being directed by the light of the Hemster- 
husian method, which is now enjoyed in the schools of Holland and 
is accessible to you; and so much the more sure you may now 
be of making a proficiency in your studies, as your advantages are 
greater than mine were in my youth. But to return. 

I proceeded with Homer, rather because it was necessary than be- 
cause I found it agreeable ; for I was not yet sensible of the powers 
of that divine poet. I have known other young persons experience 
the same thing; the cause of which I afterwards understood, but it 
would be tiresome here to explain it at large. I therefore took up 
Xenophon in conjunction with Homer, and gave the greatest portion 
of my time to his works, which I almost devoured ; — so easy were 
they to me, that I was rarely obliged to use a Lexicon, for every 
thing was intelligible from the connexion of the sentence. I had, 
moreover, a Latin translation, which was of use to me at my age, but 
never is to boys at school.* I thus went through all the works of 

his Liberal Education-*" Schreveliu8 , Lexicon is with great propriety every 
where used. It is particularly adapted to the Greek Testament and to Ho- 
mer ; and is well suited both to the beginner and to the proficient in Greek. 11 
Since Knox wrote, this work (which has passed through above twenty editions 
in England) has been augmented by the English editors with a considerable 
number of words, which occur in the various books now used in schools ; 
and if it were published with care in Greek and English, we might hope 
soon to see our young men read Greek with as much ease as they do Latin 
— a point in education, which is so far from being the exclusive right of a 
professor at a university, that even in the opinion of Lord Chesterfield (who 
had an abhorrence of every thing pedantic) it ought to be Hie aim of every 
accomplished gentleman, i Pray, 1 says he in the most earnest manner to his 
son, whom he was educating for a finished gentleman, 'pray mind your 
Chreek particularly ; for to know Greek very well, is to be really learned : 
there is no great credit in knowiug Latin, for every body knows it ; and it is 
only a shame not to know it. Resides that, you will understand Latin a 
great deal the better for understanding Greek very well. 1 ' The Germans 
have Greek Lexicons explained in their own language, and the French have 
them in theirs. Why then should we not have ours also ? Translator. 
Since the original publication of this article, Proposals have been issued at 
Cambridge for publishing a Greek and English Lexicon, which was begun some 
time ago in this vicinity, and is now in progress, Editor, 

* I cannot forbear adding here the testimony of Knox against using transla- 
tions in schools. Few men have had better opportunities or have reflected 
more upon the subject of education than this judicious writer, who was for a 
great many years an instructed himself, He says in the most decided terms— , 
" From experience I am led to disapprove those translations, which in many 
schools are constantly used ;" and again — " Instances have occurred to me, as 
they must to others, of boys who came from schools where translations were 
used ; and who. have been advanced to the higher classics with translations ; 
but who, without those assistances, were totally ignorant of the rules of con- 
struction, and in order to make any solid improvement, were compeHed to 
begin at the very elements of the Latin language." The author also attributes 
the small number of good Greek scholars (in comparison with the Latin) to, 
the practice of publishing Greek books with Latin translations. He. then. 
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Xenophon (exeept the Memorabilia) four times in four months. I 
now began to think there was no author that would not be easy to 
me ; and I took up Demosthenes. I had an edition with the Greek 
text only, accompanied with the Greek notes of Wolfius. Alas ! 
darkness itself! But I had learned not to be deterred on the first 
approach, and I persevered. I found greater difficulties than ever, 
both in the words and in the extent of the orator's propositions ; but, 
at last, after much labour I reached the end of the first 01 ynthiac 
I then read it a second and third time, when every thing appeared 
clear, but still I found nothing of those powers of eloquence of which 
we hear so much. I doubted at this time whether I should venture 
upon another of his orations, or should review again the one which 
I had just read; I decided however to review it; and (how wonder- 
ful are the effects of this practice, which can never be sufficiently re- 
commended !) as I read, a new and unknown feeling took possession 
of my mind* Hitherto in reading the Greek authors, I had experienc- 
ed only that pleasure which arose from understanding their meaning 
and the subjects discussed by them, and from observing my own 
proficiency. But in reading Demosthenes, an unusual and more than 
human emotion pervaded my mind and grew stronger and stronger 
upon every successive perusal. I could now see the orator at one 
time all ardour; at another, in anguish, and at another, borne away by 
an impulse which nothing could resist And as I proceed, the same 
ardour begins to be kindled within myself, and I am carried away by 
the same impulse. I feel a greater elevation of soul, and am no 
longer the same man ; I fancy that I am Demosthenes himself stand- 
ins before the assembly, delivering this oration, and exhorting the 
Athenians to emulate tne bravery and the glory of their ancestors ; 
and now, I can no longer read the oration silently as at first, but 
aloud ; to which I am insensibly impelled by the strength and fervour 
of the sentiments as well as by the power of oratorical harmony. 

Pursuing this method, I read almost all the orations of Demosthe- 
nes in the course of three months ; and by this means being the bet- 
ter qualified to understand the Grecian writers, I was more than 
ever delighted with Homer, and soon finished reading him ; after 
which I employed myself more advantageously upon other authors, 
The next I began was Plato, with whose works I am persuaded I never 
should have been so much captivated, if I had not brought to them an 
ardour, which was ever the more ready to kindle in consequence of 
the excitement produced by the study of Demosthenes. There is, 
indeed, in Plato an exuberance and force of genius, tempered with 

adds — " together with translations, I wish it were possible to banish those edi* 
tions in which the order of construction is given on the same page with the 
text." His whole section upon this subject deserves an attentive perusal ; 
indeed the whole of his 'incomparable Treatise on Education,' as Gilbert 
Wakefield justly calls it, ought to be in the hands of every parent ; and I 
am surprised that some of our enterprising booksellers have not reprinted it. 

Translator, 
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a certain sedateness, yet diversified as well as inexhaustible, which 
cannot fail to soften and move the most inflexible reader. In Xeno- 
phon, it is true, we see a perfect and highly wrought picture of So- 
orates ; yet it is but a picture. But in rlato we see Socrates himself 
in every thing except his material form ; he lives, breathes, speaks 
and acts ; and incites the reader to participate with him in all he 
does. I should add, that I was wonderfully aided in understanding 
him by Ruhnken's observations on Timeeus's Lexicon, from which I 
derived all that light which enabled me to perceive the powerful in- 
fluence of Plato's genius throughout the world of letters. After this 
I proceeded to all the other classic authors of the first rank, and the 
philosophers and sophists of the later periods ; not omitting even 
those of the Fathers, whose writings were connected with ancient 
learning. This whole course of reading, from the time I began 
Xenophon's Memorabilia, was accomplished in four years; and I 
gave an account of it in a letter to Ruhnken, informing him that he 
had, though without knowing me, been a guide to me in a most ef- 
ficacious and sure method of study. 

These particulars of myself you know I do not relate from osten- 
tation ; and you will have further evidence of it in what 1 am now 
going to state. You are probably ready to ask, what my progress 
was in Latin during the period of my Greek studies. I am asham- 
ed to confess it: There is not one of you, who does not know a great 
deal more than I did. I had nothing remaining of what I had studio 
ed in my youth ; for my instruction ceased when I was only fourteen 
years old, and I had then learned nothing of Cicero but a few chap-* 
ters of his Offices, the study of which had been very irksome to me, 
from not understanding them. I had also learned Pheedrus, Curtius, 
Justin, and (what was the best part of my labour,) a part of Nepos* 
Lives, Virgil's Georgics, and half of the iEneid. Little enough 
indeed ! But I had lost even this. Some persons used to tell me, 
that as I was so well acquainted with Greek, there was no need of my 
studying Latin ; but of the folly of this I was well convinced, as 
you will presently be. I began with Terence ; and, incredible as it 
may seem to you, it is literally the fact, that even Demosthenes, 
upon my first attempt to read him, was not more difficult than I 
found Terence. The labour of one month, however, rendered my 
progress easy. I then took up Cicero, and other authors ; and, with- 
out tiring you, let me observe in a word, that in whatever Latin 
work I read I could trace Grecian learning throughout; both the 
matteri the diction, and the sentiments had only been transplanted 
into another soil. A single year was sufficient for my Latin course. 
As to my subsequent studies I need only remark, that I proceeded 
with less rapidity than I had done, in order that I might read tho- 
roughly, rather than read many authors ; and I never began any thing 
new, until I had reviewed my preceding studies, brought them to the 
test of criticism, and applied what was valuable to the increase of 
my stock of knowledge and the improvement of my mind. 
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Now, vfy intelligent pupils, why should not you be able with the 
assistance of an instructer, to accomplish as much as I did without 
one, and by my own industry alone ? Assuredly you will, and more 
than it was in my power to do. You must, however, bring "with you 
a resolution to pursue your studies with constancy and perseverance ; 
without which, even the greatest readiness of genius in the acquisi- 
tion of learning will be useless. 

But, it will be said that every body cannot devote so much time to 
learning, and that all do not intend to make a profession of literature 
as I have done ; for every one is obliged to pursue some occupation, 
which shall yield him either profit or honour. One man is destined 
to be an advocate, and another, a statesman ; one, to be a divine, 
another, a physician, and a third, a merchant ; while even some, who 
are not preparing themselves for either of those walks of life; will 
content themselves with merely the ornamental part of literature. 
All this I expect to hear, as I have often heard it before ; and it is 
only a repetition of the old sentiment of Neoptolemus in Ennuis : 
* Philosophandum est paucis ; nam omnino haua placet. For myself, 
I leave it to every man's own judgment to decide, what parts of 
knowledge he will teach, and to what extent he will pursue them ; I 
do not address myself to strangers, nor express these opinions with a 
view to allure pupils to my school ; but I am speaking to young men 
of liberal minds', who have already voluntarily made themselves my 
scholars, and who are of opinion, that whatever may be their lot and 
condition in life, this branch of learning will be both useful and or- 
namental to them; and therefore they nave resolved to make it a 
part of their education. Such young men it is my duty to inform, 
how they may employ, toe the greatest advantage, that portion of their 
time which they are willing to devote to these studies ; and for their 
benefit have I published the present work. 

Under these impressions, therefore, I shall not be dissatisfied with 
the labour I have submitted to in the present instance. For if Gre- 
cian learning is of so great moment in a liberal education, as every 
one acknowledges it to be ; if the Greeks excelled in all the arts and 
in the different branches of knowledge, and have left us the most 
abundant means of perfecting the cultivation of the mind ; if their 
writings are replete both with precepts to lead an inquirer to the 
acquisition of knowledge in things human and divine, and with exattt- 

Sles to impress the heart with a just sense of what is laudable and 
ecorous in our character, and to enkindle in us the love of virtue;— 
if, I say, these are the advantages of studying the Grecian writers, 
then I shall feel no hesitation in declaring that I have accomplished 
a most honourable design in publishing the present work as well as 
in becoming an instructer in Grecian literature; and I derive the 
greatest and most exquisite remuneration for having carried my de- 
sign into, effect, in perceiving that this course of study is every day 
becoming an object of greater interest than ever, with youth or lite- 
ral minds. And may this ardour in the cause not merely remain as 
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freat as it now is, but go on increasing! Whatever may be the result, 
shall myself enjoy the consciousness of having undertaken the 
honourable office of an instructer of youth, with the sincere design 
of being useful to the state ; for such an office it is, in the opinion of 
so great an authority as Cicero himself; whose remarks on this sub- 
ject will render it unnecessary for me to add any thine further to 
this preface : * Quod enim munus (says he in Divin. II. &) reipublicee 
afferre majus meliusve possumus quam si docemus atque erudimus 
juventutem? his prcesertim moribus, atque temporibus, quibus ita 
proiapsa est, ut omnium opibus refrenanda ac coercenda sit. Neque 
vero id effici posse confido, quod ne postulandum quidem est, ut om- 
nes adolescentes se ad heec studia convertant : pauci utinam ! quo- 
rum tamen in republic^ late patere poterit industrial 

Amsterdam, November, 1793. 
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EXEMPLIFICATION 

Of Wtttenbaoh's Method of interpreting, or explaining, the 
Classics to his Pupils* 

(Translated from his Annotations on the Selecta Principum Historicorum.) 



AT the beginning of these Annotations, it will not be without use 
to give an example of my method of interpreting authors, which the 
learner may pursue by himself in the study of other classic writers, 
as well as of those in the present Selection. But first of all I must 
apprize the learner of what I mean by interpretation, and how many 
kinds there are of it. For, though practice and habit are of the great- 
est importance in that art, and those persons are much mistaken who 
imagine it is all contained within the rules of reasoning, or Logick, 
yet these things are by no means to be neglected. In a proper method 
of instructing (which I follow, or at least profess to follow) reason or 
precept must go before practice, and reflection must precede actual 
performance. Nor ought we to enter upon the business of interpre- 
ting an author, until we have a just conception of what constitutes 
the art of interpretation. 

. Interpretation, then, is itself a discourse adapted to make us un- 
derstand the discourse, or words, of another person. Now we under- 
stand the discourse of another person, when we affix to his words the 
same meaning which he himself does ; as I have heretofore observed 
in my Precepts of Logick. Interpretation, however, considered as 
a genus, may be divided into two species, grammatical and critical. 
Grammatical Interpretation ascertains what an author says ; Criti- 
cal Interpretation decides, whether what he says is truly and justly 
said or not This I have adverted to in the Bibliotheca CriHca, 
Vol. in. P. i. p. 10. 

The object of both grammatical and critical interpretation is two- 
fold ; comprising both the matter and the form of a discourse ; the 
matter (or materials of a discourse) consists of two parts, words 
and things; and we have then, as it were, three instruments in each 
kind of interpretation : Logick, which relates to the form ; the Prin- 
ciples of Language, which relate to words; and Historical Learn- 
ing, which relates to things. In the practice of interpreting, howev- 
er, we must first have recourse to Grammatical Interpretation, and 
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among its instruments we must first apply the principles of rea- 
soning, or logick, in order to discover what nouns and verbs are to 
be joined with other nouns and verbs, or to be placed before or after 
them ; in short, to discover how a passage is to be construed, as it is 
commonly called.* Next, we apply the Principles of the Language ; 
which restrict and qualify the application of the Principles of Lo- 

S'ck, according to the rules and usage of the language (tor example 
e Greek) in which the discourse happens to be written. Thirdly, 
we apply Historical Learning, which embraces a thorough know- 
ledge of antiquity, and restricts within its own limits and authority 
the use of the two other instruments of interpretation. The Critical 
part of interpretation has likewise the same instruments, and the 
same mode of proceeding, and therefore does not here need a more 
particular explanation. Let us now proceed from these general 
principles to an exemplification of them. The pupil having prepared 
nis exercise by study at home, will be conducted on his course in the 
following manner; by turns interpreting himself and hearing the 
instructer interpret 

Let us begin by reading a passage till we come to the end of a 
Sentence : 'H^orm 'AAtiutgwrfa* <W«g«w *wo$t£i< 'nbi, »$ pin rk ytvofum 

V h «Ur(%f igr«;upw«F *\*ix*t<ru Let us now render it word for word, 
as we find the explanations in the lexicons : Herodoti Halicarnas- 
sensis historic* demanstratio hcecce (est) $ ut neque facta ex homi- 
nibus tempore evanida fierent, neque opera magna & admiranda, 
alia quidem GtcbcIs alia vero barbaris effecta, ingloria Jierent t cum 
reliqua, turn propter quam caussam invicem beUaverunt. We have 
here a version which is sufficiently faithful, but yet wants perspicuity 
and precision. Let us therefore proceed to examine the sentence. 

In the first place then, we observe, that there are two members of 
the sentence, ine first of which extends to the word Hit, and the other 
from thence to the end ; the former indicates what is, or is done, and 
the latter, the causes and motives. Let us then consider each of them 
separately. The first is to be taken thus ; \Si% i £*-#gg< f , Mfr « <""- 
Mh t!U lAqfns 'HqMtw r«0 'AAuMtgMuirfc. Every thing here is suffi- 
ciently clear except iA*A and mwOfa which require some explanation. 
The word *VI«g/j|, according to its ancient signification (in which He- 
rodotus uses it) should be rendered by cognitio, ejcperientia, et inda- 
gatio return quwjiunt et facto sunt ; for it was not till afterwards 
that it took the common meaning of a narrative of actions and events. 
*A*4)4fr, which is the Ionic dialect for **-<3i4<j, signifies as a general 
term, demanstratio i but at the same time* as a generic term, it com- 
prehends several specific meanings, and may be rendered by effec- 
Ho 9 absolutio, pubhca propositio ostensioque absoluti operis; and 

* See the method of construing explained above, in the note to p. 14. 
5 
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the verb *xoj«*tvfu by the same reason should be rendered by de- 
monstro, efficio, effectum opus ostendo. When an artist exhibits and 
offers his work in order to know the opinions of people upon it, we 
should use htxrvu to express that act ; when it is finished and appro- 
ved of, we say **-&ixtvu ; the preposition in such case having the 
signification of completing or finishing. When Herodotus read at 
the Olympic celebration a part of his history before it was published, 
we should say 7 )»gf his history, and should call the act itself &#£*; tfe 
iA*mt> but as soon as he published it as finished, we should say 
«*&M{t, and ixtiulis ns \A*$m*. From hence the use of the word 
passed into the language of the philosophers, among whom Demon- 
stration or an argument which proves incontrovertibly any point is 
artiufa. The sophists use HrMxfvrS**, tsrj&ig**, ostensio, for a public 
oration upon a fictitious case, called piAtm, or declamation. Further ; 
txtiuxtv* and xxJuxtv* in the active, passive, and middle voices, are 
applied to works and heroic deeds ; but with this difference, that the 
first means edere ac prodere factum, and the last, perficere, confvcere 
factum, as afterwards in this passage we have ixJixfar*. 

We now come to the other part of the sentence, which we shall 
examine in detail : *s u*m rk yttipv* tg **${**•#> rS xt* 9 f %/rriXtc 
y&nrau. Here it seems doubtful whether ig i&qiwm ought to* be join- 
ed with ig/njA«, so as. to be rendered ne res gestae evanescant ear 
hominum memoria per temporis diuturnitatem, or whether the sense 
is ut neque ea, quae ab hominibus facta sunt, evanida Jiant tempore, 
that is, ut neque hominum facta diutumitate temporis in obhvionem 
abeant The latter is the true meaning ; as is proved by the colloca- 
tion of the words, the easy order of Construction, its conformity with 
the rest of the passage, and the use of Ig for h™ which is customary 
with Herodotus. '£g/mA*$ signifies evanidus, applied to a colour, a 
writing, a picture ; that is, not permanent, easily vanishing ; literally 
facile eanens, from igm#, a frequentative verb from {gup*, exeo, the 
gerund of which is J&tw?. The termination *** is found in many 
verbal nouns, as <$x«; from £s*, ?x* , claims from S#, immitto. Sub- 
sequent writers, imitating Herodotus, have made frequent use of this 
word ; which Jac. Gronovius has noticed (in this passage) and which 
I shall show elsewhere by many other instances. To proceed : Mult 
fgy« jtty*** ** *^« $*v(i*ffr*, ** fiir </ ZXXnrl, t* it fimffimpm ajrt&gdirr*, ' 
«xAm ytfrireu', neque opera magna admirandaque, alia quidem 
Gh'cecis alia veto barbaris effecta, ingloria fierent, that is, swria et 
celebritate sud defraudentur. 0*vp«rri« is in the Ionic dialect ; the 
rest of the Greeks used &«t>f<*rr»f : T« pir, r± X, are a common form 
of expression, hwcMla, partim-partim, of ancient origin ; after which 
manner *, i, r* are used for • vr*, «vrn, *wr«, and also in contradis- 
tinction for U«wf, htum, **«», thus, c pip — « $, hic-ille. "EAAuw— 
«ff-«&;g&vr«, Gh'cecis effecta, is put, by a common use of the dative, for 
«** t*f '£AAi!W Of the verb, I have just spoken* Finally, we have 
t« « *xx*> xh it h knfo myfywn «****•#«, cum reliqua,tum propter 
quam caussam invicem bellaverunt, L e. cum alia opera, turn ea qua* 
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belli caussam prcebuerunt. T* *i hjm is rendered in rather a care- 
less manner by cum alia, in the common version ; but if Herodotus 
had meant to say that, he would have used «aa« ii; for in this, as 
well as other nouns, it makes a great difference whether the article is 
added or not ; «aa« should be rendered alia, that is, a part of the 
rest, and ml *xx*, the rest, the remainder, all except those things of 
which we are speaking. 

We are now prepared to render this whole passage mOre accurate- 
ly and conformably to the meaning, thus : Herodotus Halicarnassen- 
sis hone rerum gestarum, ab ipso cognitarum et anquisitarum, com- 
memoroHonem edidit eo quidem consilio, ut neque hominum facta 
diuturnitate temporis in oblivionem abirent ; neque opera, eaque 
magna et admiranda, et a Grcecis et a barbaris confecta,justd pos- 
terttatis famd defraudarentur, cum reliqua, turn ea qum mutui belli 
eaussam prcebuerunt* But this interpretation accords better with 
tiie mere words than with the matter, or substance ; it shows indeed 
what Herodotus says; but the quality and the justness of what he 
says do not appear. Nor would it be unreasonable to suppose that 
he has said the same tiling twice, and thus been guilty of an un- 
meaning repetition ; for what difference is there between yiw^w* eg 
««$l*fr«F and iey*i A suspicion of this sort led Steph. Bergler, an 
elegant scholar and well skilled in Greek literature, to contend (in 
the Acta Eruditorum, Lips. Vol xljii. p. S79) that Herodotus 
wrote, not yin^iwe, but xtyopif*, in this sense, ut neque ea auce dicun- 
tur ab hominwus, tempore evanida fiant ; for he adds this reason — 
debuit omnino in principio prcemonere Herodotus, se prmter ilia 
qum revera sesta sint, traditurum et ea qucefamd tantum feruntur ; 
which indeed Herodotus professes to do in other places, as in vn. 152, 
iym H tyiiX* Atyfiv r£ Atytfftin*, xt&i&cu yt prr iv **rrttx*w o<p«A*. 
But upon more accurately examining the passage mm under conside- 
ration, the suspicion of Bergler will prove to pe unfounded, and to 
have been rightly rejected by Dorville, ad Chariton, p. 9, and by 
Wesseling in his remarks upon it ; and I will also state my own rea- 
sons for the same opinion. In the first place, then, although it is a 
very common error of the copyists of manuscripts to interchange these 
twoparticiples (as Schweighauser has lately remarked in his Polybi- 
us,Tom. v. p. 148) yet that alone should not be a sufficient reason for 
altering this passage ; for the common reading is supported by all the 
manuscripts, both of Herodotus and of those ancient authors who 
have mentioned this passage. Again ; there is the like difference be* 
tween ytiifum and t$y<* as between a {genus and a species. r<W£«« 
in its primitive and peculiar signification, and also by common use 
as well as by the usage of the learned, is to be rendered by fieri 
and is opposed to mm, esse. But of y<W£«* as a genus, there are 
many species, which are observable in the verbs *••«* facio, *-g«'rr« 
a &°» *W" and ley*£cptu operor, **rm laboro, rvyx*nn accidere, 
rvpfrUfUf contingere, and many others. The same thing appears in 
passages of Aristotle's Rhetor, i. 9, r« «*•' *prns yo^awr t««vt« i% t* 
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* mifinm w <&{**, ub *4 i<y*j and in Stobarus, Serai, i« p. 2, <r4 
r«^M «mV ^ wk* *• ympi m tor *vr*f, a£# <nfc try* 4«r£». This 
is still more manifest in Homer, of whom I have spoken in my Pre- 
face as being intimately connected with Herodotus, and frequently 
illustrating him ; as Herodotus, on the other hand, often illustrates 
Homer. There is evidently a similar passage both as to the subject 
and the construction in the address of the Sirens to Ulysses, Od. 
j».189: 

"l}*if y*i{ r« wdpy Sir It} Tp/i) tvfu'n 
9 A^yet6$ T{2is n Suit i&nri p*yne»t 

The Poet proceeds from particulars to generals; in the first place, 

rking of what the Greeks and foreign soldiers fdynrut at Troy, 
is their 2^y« j and in the second place, the deeds of men through- 
out the world, rk yttiptw ig «&p*m. The Historian, on the contrary, 
proceeds from generals to particulars. In Homer yimr«i has the 
sense of a preterite, as in Od. «-. 4S7 : 



f/ Of Kit TnXtfUx* «rm vtu #£g«f hritvu. 



It may perhaps be here used for ytytwnu, which is a very ancient 
Ionic form of the perfect passive indicative ; for the other yiwrr**, 
in the second aorist of the subjunctive, is very frequent, and common 
to all the dialects, and its indefinite («*g*0T*) sense is adapted to ex- 
press all three times or tenses. As the indefinite post, in Iliad. £. 
489: 

9 Ov xxxit, ivt% frit w&A*», hrnt rk ictfn* yinjrat*. 
the/ttfc«re, in Od. £. 201 : 

Awrvrit $i{«». 

and the future also in other elegant writers ; as in the saying of the 
Lacedemonian in Plato's Phcedrus, p. 350, G : rfi >*yut iv* in fop* 
r%%n *n» rov #\i/huK %$&**, Stm p#*m brn^m* yunnu ; where in order 
to express fully the future sense it was not necessary to add drrvg*f ,- 
as it is certainly omitted in the Jdpophthegmafa Laconic*, which are 
published as Plutarch's, p. 233, B, where the same saying is found. 
It is also omitted in the same form of expression in Plato's Rep. vi. 
p. 472, E : fun yAg ytyttrcu, titn ytytttt, *vii tit p* yinrrm, iXX&t i%i 
w(h *priit x*qk rijjr rtvrw irmXun wHrmbvpittK This is an expression 
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which shows folly ami distinctly the sense of three tenses. It is found 
too in its distinct and separate meanings in Numenius* Euseth Pnep. 
Rvang. XI. p. 525, C: rioftvrtifrh, *§n wttt (** yimrtu, «AA' hrrH *d U 
2C+&9* mtirpkm* Also in the case of two tenses, present and future, 
*y%**tr*t denotes the future ; as in Plato, Leg. xn. n. 686, C : tovrov y«g 
•»r wt<f, oWi smi pn yitxttu *$*mw Jul* msmn$. Bpist. vn. p. 718, H : 
Svxatw ifMfyt *tgi ivtvt ktti rvyyspswst, ifoX pifr&n yhnrm. SyneSlUS de 
X*rovidentia., p. 93, C : tvrt urrtv, ivn pbtvtt w n\ $v*h yimtmt. But in 
"the case of one tense only, yinrreu generally is taken in a future 
sense ; as in Plato, Leg. in. p. 593, H : cv yfy ^x«n yim*t **is, *A* 
«e*4g, iuU yi%*9t '« retlrm r*$ r^Jfj iucQipv* *£* kqrekt. But I make 
-these remarks, by the way, for illustrating Homer. In our passage 
from Herodotus, ynotaw has the force of the perfect preterite ytyt^n*, 
facta ; yinrrw, of the imperfect, fierent, notjlant, as it b commonly 
rendered. So yiro'^er©*, as a preterite, is distinguished from the pre- 
sent ; as in Plato, Leg. vi. p. 615, A : it r*v wXsjfv mhwh), ytvltum « 
3* T»% nXaumq xsU yiyftfuw hcxovrrt : In X. p. 665, H : *r*rr« fori t* *{*y- 
fc«r«, y<yy^jiMv«, jub ytvofum, x»t ynwoptf*. Aristid. Orat. T. i. p. 201 : 
cvk im rSt ytripMm n ytynpif*^ which has reference to the preceding 
iivi Tf xttt ytyttnrttt. 

We must npt omit noticing the ancient and dignified simplicity of 
this concise Exordium, in which the author speaks of himself as of 
another person. Hecatseus, as cited by Demetrius de Elocut. c. xn, 
has adopted the same form, 'Efotrafc Mtx4ri*g XhfcvBmxt j Thucydides 
also, GtoKvh'inf A%tm*q \vwtqvfyi rif xoXipof rm TlkkMmwi** **t A&i- 
veUe/t i and Ocellus Lucanus, Tail ovny^cc^it v 12xiAAd$ e Kiwuuts my r«$ 

tov Karros q>bne/f j and Timseus Locrus, T/patf i Aotgtff r*Ji «p*. In 
Theocritus, Idyl. i. 65, Qv^is of mi Af™»$ «<fc* ©t^Jo* *y « <pm*- 3 on 
which passage Valckenaer has adduced many other examples, as Th. 
Gale has also done on Palsephatus, Opusc. Mythol. p, 7, and Duker 
on Thuoydides. 

I think it proper to add here the version of the passage under conn 
sideration, made by Larcher, the French translator, and the most 
learned and exact of them all : "En publiant ces recherches, Hero-* 
dote d' Halicarnasse se propose de preserver de l'oubli les actions 
des hommes, de cllebrer les exploits des Grecs & des Barbares, & 
entr* autres choses de developper les motifs qui les porterent k se 
faire la guerre." * 



* Wyttenbach here quotes the first edition of Larcher^s Herodotus ; but in 
the revised edition of 1802, the learned translator varied the phraseology thus : 
" En presentant au public ces recherches, Herodote d' Halicarnasse se propose 

et indtpendamment de toutcs ces choses, de developper les motifs," &c— • 

and in his note on the passage he observes — " 'A**k/xw/Ki expresses more than 
ffvyyfafw i it is to be taken in the sense of offering, or giving, to the public, 
'irropv in Herodotus (he adds) does not mean a narrative, or history, but re* 
searches, or inquiries, made with care. We do not find the word in that sense 
till the time of writers long after him." Edit. 
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I hare said thus much in order to give to learners an example of 
my method ; bat it must be taken as an example merely in respect to 
the principles, and not the copiousness or minuteness of my expla- 
nations. It would be impracticable for the pupils in studying their 
lessons, or for myself in hearing them, to go through so long and foil 
an examination of every passage in an author ; but in the more diffi- 
cult places, it is extremely useful to make such an examination* I 
well recollect that it was of unspeakable advantage to me in the 'study 
of Xenophon'g Memorabilia; in which I used thus to investigate the 
true meaning of every difficult passage, and detect and mark me false 
interpretations, and indeed every deviation from the true meaning. 
But at that time I followed for the most part the logical part of in- 
terpretation ; for I was not then sufficiently master of the two other 
parts, namely, the Principles of the Language and Historical .Learn- 
ing, to avail myself of them also. 
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